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brought to bear upon you to defer the enforcement of
the Proclamation ? " To which the President replied :
" Under these circumstances that question is perfectly
proper, as we are all friends." (Smiling upon the company),
" It is taking all my nerve and strength to withstand such
a pressure/' At this point the gentlemen drew around
him and spoke together in low tones, Mr. Lincoln saying
least of all. At last he turned to me, and laying his hand
upon my head, uttered these words in a manner I shall
never forget. " My child, you possess a very singular
gift, but that it is of God I have no doubt. I thank you
for coming here to-night. It is more important than per-
haps anyone present can understand. I must leave you all
now, but I hope I shall see you again.'1 He shook me kindly
by the hand, bowed to the rest of the company, and was
gone. We remained an hour longer, talking with Mrs.
Lincoln and her friends, and then returned to Georgetown,
Such was my first interview with Abraham Lincoln, and
the memory of it is as clear and vivid as the evening on
which it occurred.

This was one of the most important instances in the
history of Spiritualism, and may also have been one of
the most important in the history of the United States,
as it not only strengthened the President in taking a
step which raised the whole moral tone of the Northern
armies and put something of the crusading spirit into
the men, but a subsequent message urged Lincoln to
visit the camps, which he did with the best effect upon
the moral of the army. And yet the reader might, I
fear, search every history of the great struggle and
every life of the President without finding a mention
of this vital episode. It is all part of that unfair
treatment which Spiritualism has endured so long.
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